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KNOW ONLY THE GOOD THINGS! 


Teachers' and Judges' Choices 
1952-1957 


Luise Eitel 


No children can be brought up tohealthy manhooa un 
sweetmeats and pastry. Spiritual like bodily nourish- 
ment must be simple and strong. The masters have 
sufficiently provided for this, hold to it! 


(From R. Schuman: Rules and Maxims for Young Mu- 
Sicians. Reprinted in the PQ, no. 32, Summer, 1960.) 


However quaintly this is expressed, there can be 
no doubt that Robert Schumann had the right idea about 
piano music for children--for this is what he means 
by "spiritual nourishment." Today just as much as 
then, musicians from all walks of life are very much 
concerned with selecting the proper diet for young- 
sters; itshould consist of masterpieces from allages, 
a judicious sprinkling of musical pastries, and abso- 
lutely nothing in the way of spoilt or poisonous stuff. 
We will have to contend, though, that in judging the 
teaching literature of our own time--selecting the 
"bests" of a quarter year, of a year, and particularly 
of a five-year period--there are as many palates as 
there are judges, and sometimes, de gustibus non est 
disputandum. Still, the titles listed above may point 
to just a little more than statistical superiority. 

Among the many problems facing us in evaluating 
the results of this survey--for it claims to be nothing 
more or less--are those of anon-musical, purely prac- 
ticalnature. The divisioninto "Easy" and "Intermedi- 
ate,'' for instance, had to be an arbitrary one. As one 
of our readers puts it: "One places some numbers in 
‘intermediate' sometimes if some aspect requires ma- 
turity to perform it,'' and any teacher knows how widely 
technical and interpretative faculties differ with each 
student. Watson's Highland Meadow, for instance, 
can easily be played by a real beginner, since it never 
goes beyond the five-note range and the five-finger po- 
sition, thus it is among the "easy" pieces. In order to 
play it well, however, to bring out the "quietly moving" 
mood and the subtle shadings, the beginner would have 
to be rather mature; or, the teacher might decide to let 
an "intermediate" pupil study it, concentrating solely 
on interpretation. 

The fact that we imposed the copyright dates on the 
"bests" as another limitation in the choice caused some 
inconvenience to some of our readers, I fear. One 
generally does not check up on such external items, 
irrelevant to the quality of the music. This may have, 
unfortunately, invalidated some excellent choices. 


Most of all, however, we are handicapped by the 
fact, that thereis no suchthing as aclear definition of 
"teaching literature."' The material selected, reviewed, 





and partly reprinted in this magazine falls into the 
categories of Easy, Intermediate, Advanced, New Edi- 
tions, Pedagogy Albums, Piano Duets, and Chamber 
Music; all of them are teaching literature, in the wid- 
est meaning of the word. We took it more or less for 
granted that our survey would only cover those com- 
positions written between 1952 and 1957, and that edi- 
tions, arrangements, albums, and methods, as well 
as chamber music and duets, would be excluded. But 
no clear lines of demarcation can be drawn. In fact, 
there were so many votes for Bacon's piano duets in 
The Hootnanny, that we did include it on the list of 
"bests." 


Even thus limited, teaching pieces appear in anin- 
finite variety of forms, sizes, shapes, and qualities, 
and some of our readers were, understandably, con- 
fused. "I do not use so-called teaching pieces," writes 
one of our subscribers, ''but go from abeginning book 
of folk tunes to collections and sheet music (occasion- 
ally) of original compositions by classic, romantic 
andmodern composers (such as Bartok, Prokofieff, 
Moore, Hanson, Stravinsky, Tcherepnin, and many 
others." Are these then not teaching pieces? "I use 
practically no materials that are justteaching pieces," 
is another comment which brings us closer tothe prob- 
lem. This almost derogatory definition of the '"'teach- 
ing piece" is due to the innumerable sheets of indivi- 
dual pieces for little children in which emphasis is on 
the educational rather than the musical content. Most 
teachers find that once such a piece has been used for 
the purely practical purpose for which it was created, 
it is best discarded; another equally functional but 
more up-to-date piece will take its place. "If possible, 
I don't use the same piece more than once"; and, ''I do 
not repeat pieces over and over as much as some 
teachers do,'' --these are some comments that are 
clearly aimed at these stop-gap creations of negligible 
musical value. Original compositions, little musical 
masterpieces that safely can be used over and over 


again, are sometimes also published on sheets, and 
(Continued on page 31)’ 
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Recommended Music 


July, August, September 1960 


Editor's Note; Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 


Carousel. MARY RUTH JESSE 

Evening song. ANNE ROBINSON 

The saucy snowflake. ELIZABETH SUDDARDS 
Starlight lullaby. Sarah Louise DITTENHAVER 
Five little five-finger pieces. HALSEY STEVENS 
Playing jacks. EARL GEORGE 

Echo song. EARL GEORGE 

Hop scotch. JESSIE FISHER 

V.I. P. GAIL HARRIS 

Music for Ann. HALSEY STEVENS 

Fifteen little pictures. ALEC ROWLEY 


INTERMEDIATE 


By the woodman's cottage. ARTHUR CHOWN 
All alone; two's company. JESSIE FURZE 
Town and country. JESSIE FURZE 
Candlelight sketches. ALEC ROWLEY 
Footsteps after dark. SYBIL BARLOW 
Strange sequence. EVERETT STEVENS 
Happy time; book 2-elementary. TANSMAN 
Sonatina, op. 1. GEORGE FIALA 

3. Sonatine. HARALD GENZMER 
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Witmark 
Marks 
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Thematics of severa¥ of the above piano titles are gener susly furnished 
by the publishers. They may be found beginning on page 7 
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New Editions 


Beethoven, L. v. 
Rondo in C. Werner, Jack, ed. 
London, Elkin. New York, Galaxy ca. $ -.45 
Written by the 13-year-old Beethoven. 


Czerny's Holiday. Fletcher, Stanley, ed. 
Variations and Rondinos for piano, on favorite tunes. 
Evanston, Ill., Summy-Birchard 1.50 
Concert paraphrases (not very difficult) on such 
themes as "Carnival of Venice," Rossini's 'William 
Tell" overture, etc., by the Czerny of the innumer- 
able etudes. Like these, the variations and rondos 
are eminently useful as technical exercises, if some- 
what tedious and musically limited. 


Parthenia. Dart, Thurston. ed. 
A critical edition of this famous book, first published 
in 1612-13, comprising eight pieces by William Byrd, 
seven by John Bull, and six by Orlando Gibbons. 
London, Stainer and Bell. New York, Galaxy 3.75 
Something for the connoisseur! 


Scarlatti, D. Lee, Robert Ch. ed. 


Three Sonatas. F-sharp minor, C-major, G-major. 


First International Publication. 
(Private printing) Wichita, Kans. 


Schoberlechner, Annie, ed. 
Romantisches Jugend Album. Graded piano pieces. 
(Easy to Intermediate. ) 
Vienna, Universal. 1.50 

Containing some Schumann "Album Leaves, "' 

Mendelssohn "Songs Without Words," as well as les- 
ser known pieces by Kirchner, Gade, Reinhold, Hof- 
mann et al. Generally a nice collection. 

Tansman, Alexandre 
Children at play; thirteen easy pieces for piano. Re- 
vised edition. (1956) 
Leeds Music Corporation, Heritage Series. 1.25 


The George Anson Survey of Piano Literature. 
The Contemporary Scene. Level 1: book 3. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia 3. 1.10 
Contains compositions by Bartok, Phillips, Kaba- 
levsky, Ornstein, Stravinsky, Shostakovich, and Per- 
sichetti. 


Note: The following titles are listed for the informa- 
tion of our readers No evaluation of them has been 
made. 


Advanced 


Stewart Hylton EDWARDS. Variations on an African 
theme. Augener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 

Robert ELLIOTT. Sonatina, Op. 2. Augener Ltd (Gal- 
axy, agent), 1.25 

Alice HESS. Rhapsody. Augener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 
2.25 





Alice HESS. Southwold, Suffolk; theme, variations and 
fugue. Augener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 1.25 

Arthur MILNER. Three miniatures. Augener Ltd (Ga- 
laxy, agent), 1.50 

Robert PALMER. Three epigrams. Peer (Southern 
Music Publ Co., agent), 1.00 

Alan RICHARDSON. Sonata, Op. 26. Augener Ltd (Ga- 
laxy, agent), 3.50 

Alan RICHARDSON. The Clydesdale Party (Scottish 
Dance). Augener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 1.25 

Alan RIDOUT. Dance bagatelles. Augener Ltd (Gala- 
xy, sole agent), 1.25 

Mervyn ROBERTS. Summer's day. Augener Ltd (Ga- 
laxy, agent), 1.25 

Roger SESSIONS. Concerto for piano and orchestra; 
solo piano and condensed orchestra score (2nd piano) 
Marks, 6.00 


Pedagogy Albums 


Michael AARON. Note reader. Mills, 1.00 

Frances CLARK Library for piano students. Time to 
begin. Revised edition. Summy-Birchard. 1.75 

Frances CLARK Library. Piano technic, Bk.4. Sum- 
my-Birchard, 1.50 

Howard KASSCHAU. Piano course; step-by-step to 
mastery of the piano. Book 3. Schirmer, 1.25 

Tobias MATTHAY. The nine steps towards finger in- 
dividualization through forearm rotation; a supple- 
ment to the first book of Pianist's First Music Mak- 
ing. Reprint. Oxford, 50 cents. 

John MEHEGAN. The jazz pianist; studies in the art 
and practice of jazz improvisation. Book Two. Fox, 
2.00 

John PAUL and Richard H. WERDER. Early recital 
album. McLaughlin & Reilly, 1.50 

Eugenia ROBINSON. Do it now. Wood, 85 cents 

MonaSMITH. Happy tunes. Pioneer Music Press, Salt 
Lake City, 1.00 


Four & Six Hands 


John CARMICHAEL. Bahama Rumba for two pianos. 
Augener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 

John CARMICHAEL. Puppet show for piano duet. Au- 
gener Ltd (Galaxy, agent), 3.75 

Hans GAL. Three marionettes, op. 74; for piano duet. 
1. Pantalone, 2. Colombina, 3. Arlecchino. Printed 
separately. Augener (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 each 

Louise GARROW. Rhythms for two; piano duets. S&G, 
(AMP), 85 cents 

Joan LOVELL. Lilliburlero, arranged for piano six 
hands. Augener (Galaxy, agent), 50 cents 

Joan LOVELL. Scherzino for piano six hands. Augen- 
er (Galaxy, agent), 75 cents 











Shirley MUNGER. 4 for 6; four easy pieces for piano 
six hands. Galaxy, 1.25 

Marjory NOPS. Elm glade; for piano six hands. Aug- 
ener (Galaxy, agent), 50 cents 

Robert PACE. Rhumba; two pianos-eight hands. Carl 

Fischer, 1.25 

Jean PAPINEAU-COUTURE. Rondo; for piano 4 hands. 
Peer (Southern, agent), 1.35 

John PAUL and Richard WERDER. First duet book. 
McLaughlin & Reilly, 1.50 

Henry ST. CLARE. Trefoil leaves; easy trios for 
three performers on one piano. Annie Laurie, Ah Che 
La Morte, Bonnie Breast-knots, Canadian Boat Song, 
Deh Conte, Evening Bells, Garry Owen, Home, Sweet 
Home, O Dolce Concento, St. Patrick's Day, There's 
Nae Luck, The Minstrel Boy. Printed separately. Au- 
gener (Galaxy), 50 cents each 

William SCHER, arr. 14 piano duets for the early 
grades. Schirmer, 1.25 

Louis SUGARMAN, arr. Marks piano duet album for 
the first year in music. Volume four. Marks, 1.00 

Felix SWINSTEAD. The distant view, op. 66, no.1; 
for two pianos, four hands. Augener (Galaxy), 1.00 

Felix SWINSTEAD, Waltz, op. 66, no. 2; for two pi- 
anos four hands. Augener (Galaxy), 1.25 

John TALLIS. Prelude & fugue for piano duet. Augen- 
er (Galaxy, agent), 1.50 

Philip G. WILKINSON. The playful pixie; for piano 
duet. Augener (Galaxy), 75 cents 





DIRECTORY OF 
PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 6 to 16 


Associated Music Publ., Inc. 1 W 47, New York, N. Y. 
Augener Ltd. (see Galaxy, below) 

BMI Canada Ltd. (see AMP, above) 

Dow Music Publishers, 134 W 87 St. New York, N.Y. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., 1712 Sansom St., Philadelphia 3. 
Galaxy Music Corp. , 2121 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Leeds Music Corp., 322 W. 48th St. New York,N. Y. 
Henry Lemoine (see Elkan-Vogel, above) 

Edward B. Marks Music Corp., 136 W 52, New York19 
Oxford UniversityPress, 417 FifthAve., New York, N.Y. 
R. D. Row Music Co 353 Newbury St Boston 15 


G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 E 42 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Schroeder & Gunther (see AMP, above) 

Schott (see AMP, above) 

Joseph Weinberger (see Marks, above) 


« M. Witmark & Sons, 488 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 





Some Music Reviews 





Hubert Doris 








MONG all the pieces that are examined by the judges 

of The Piano Quarterly each season, there 
are often some striking similarities. There will usu- 
ally be a couple of snowflakes, regardless of the time 
of the year, a few mice, some traffic jams and a ple- 
thora of sleeping princess-type waltzes (mostly in F 
major). Inevitably there are some canons, and, what 
is ofteneven worse, some pieces that pretend to illus- 
trate some recherche musical technique that, for a 
true portrayal, needs more than two little hands and 
ten short fingers can supply. 

The reader of this magazine is usually spared the 
more painful examples, though even our critics some- 
times disagree. He cannot, of course, be spared the 
exposure to the propaganda barrage thrown at him by 
the publishers of these little horrors. The illusion of 
quality is offered to us constantly; its reality but sel- 
dom. The pieces are beautifully printed, they have 
stunning covers, they often come with explanations for 
the teacher and pupil of what is supposed to be going 
on, and they are cheap to boot. But when one starts to 
play them, not all the window dressing in the world 
can keep them from being academic bores at best, and 
mortally offensive at worst. Where do they all come 
from? They can serve no purpose but to debase the 
taste and dim the understanding of our budding musi- 
cians. It really 7s up to the teacher to be as demand- 
ing as possible and to be vocal about what he doesn't 
like. 

This magazine is usually quite kind. We try to 
show what is good, and not too often, except editori- 
ally, do we discuss those pieces that are really bad. 
And even then, composers are not named nor publish- 
ers spanked. And for very good reasons, which should 
be obvious to the reader. But you are the ones who 
control the market. As consumers you have the right 
to protest and to go from source to source until you 
find what you want. You owe it to your pupils, as well 
as to the art of music, to settle for nothing but the 
best, and if there is no best, then you can always rely 
on Bach. If there is no market for trash, the trash 
will disappear. 

The diatribe you've read is a result of having just 
waded through the most monumental pile of bad music 
our judges have encountered in recent years. The fact 
that there is anything at all that's any good is a sur- 
prise. But-- 

Firstof all, we have two sets of pieces, bothbased 
onthe same premise, that illustrate nicely how differ- 
ences of style can be maintained within a very narrow 








MUSIC REVIEWS (continued from page 5) 


framework. Halsey Stevens's Five Little Five-Finger 
Pieces and Alec Rowley's Fifteen Little Pictures in the 
Five-Finger Group are poles apart musically. Mr. 
Rowley's style is lyric and diatonic, somewhat conser- 
vative and mild. Mr. Stevens is quite a bit more ad- 
venturesome and, to a C major mind, somewhat more 
challenging. Both sets, taken together, could serve to 
show a beginning student what a world of possibilities 
lies within any given position of the hand on the key- 
board. It's usually such a long time before a student 
begins to use anything but the center of the keyboard 
for all but last notes, or pieces whose whole point is 
the exploitation of one limited color range (e.g. ele- 
phants at the bottom, birds or cuckoo clocks at the 
top), that he may begin to wonder why the piano has 
88 keys in the first place. It seems like an awful lot 
of equipment for such limited use. Mr. Stevens's 
pieces will demonstrate that the piano can be a linear 
instrument, as well as a color organ, and that, by ex- 
tending the compass of the hand, based on the first 
principles exposed in the Stevens group, the whole 
keyboard canbe related in allits registers. Mr. Row- 
ley's group can be used to show differences in color 
within a limited framework. The idea behind boththese 
sets of pieces isn't, of course, new. But both sets are 
well done, and this difference in style make them a 
good pair. 

Mr. Stevens also has a set of pieces among the 
best this quarter that wander around the keyboard quite 
a bit more than the five-finger group. The group is 
called Music for Ann, and it's very nice music indeed. 
It is truly contemporary and not the least bit scary. 
Why not try it? 

There are two bouncy little pieces by Earl George 
this quarter that give us hope. One is a piece called 
Echo Song that is, naturally, a canon. But, thank 
heaven, Mr. George is not a slave to an academic dis- 
cipline. When the canon has served its best purpose, 
Mr. George lets it go quietly, and he finishes the piece 
with various coloristic devices that carry out the echo 
principal in an entertaining way. In other words, Mr. 
George uses a mechanical procedure in musical fash- 
ion, and does not allow the purely technical to stand in 
as a piece by itself, simply because it furnishes the 
necessary amount of notes to make one. 

Mr. George's other piece is called Playing Jacks. 
The title willnot help sellit to boys, who, unless times 
have changed, don't usually indulge. But again, titles 
are deceiving. It's a fine piece that is rhythmically 
very alive and very clean. Both of these pieces are 
worth the 80-cent cost for the two. Even good music 
can be cheap. 





There's really only one truly elementary piece 
this quarter. It's called The Saucy Snowflake and it's 
by ElizabethSuddards. While not exactly distinguished, 


except for its lack of difficult, it commits nocrimes. 
It will not corrupt young or old. 


The other six pieces in the elementary group are 
simply the best to be had among the new publications. 
They all represent the kind of blameless music about 
which there is nothing to decry and nothing to praise. 


P.obably the best of the intermediate works is the 
Third Sonatine of Harald Genzmer. This work, pub- 
lished in Germany last year by Schott, shows a defi- 
nite musicality and, in the first movement, quite a bit 
of promise. The styleof the work is very reminiscent 
of Hindemith, and one could venturethe guess that Mr. 
Genzmer is a pupil of his. But in spite ofa certain 
slavish copying of the Master's more familiar devices 
(that make composition so mucheasier) there is a feel- 
ing of a genuine personality in the music. The piece 
is not very difficult, but it is fairly exciting to play, 
and both the pupil and the teacher should have a good 
time with it. Maybe someday we can have a look at 
the Genzmer first and second Sonatinas. They should 
prove worth the time. 

George Fiala's Sonatina (everything comes in pairs 
as you were warned they would this quarter) is his 
Opus 1. The work is not quite up to his delightful Lull- 
aby of last year. But then, this is his earliest. There 
is too much reliance on mechanical patterns which, 
when worked out, give the composer afew more meas- 
ures but do not contribute much in the way of interest. 
There is a certain amountof arbitrary dissonance that 
adds nothing, but there is a kind of stinginess in the 
amount of material we are given. Mr. Fiala has no 
doubt done much better since this piece was written. 

There is yet another book of pieces by Alexandre 
Tansman this quarter. Actually, there were three of 
them, but the first and third seem to demonstrate that 
one cannot grind out teaching pieces by the dozen and 
expect all of them to be first rate. This set, called 
elementary, is sort of medium grade Tansman. The 
style is French Familiar, and the pieces are very 
slight. But they're all right if taken in small doses. 
That Mr. Tansman knows the piano as an instrument 
is, however, a constant pleasure and a reminder of 
how many of our contemporaries slight the source of 
their income. 

As with the elementary pieces, there is not much 
to be said for or against the remainder of the inter- 
mediates. They are pale and wan, and we are not fond 
of them. 

Hope for the coming New Year is forced upon us 
very early this winter. May it be justified! 
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COPYRIGHT 1960 by AUGENER LTD. (Galaxy Music Corp., agent U.S. A.) 


CANDLELIGHT SKETCHES ALEC ROWLEY 
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TOWN and COUNTRY by JESSIE FURZE 
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HAPPY TIME ELEMENTARY by ALEXANDRE TANSMAN 


[On S‘Amuse Au Piano) 
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Quinze petites images Fifteen little pictures ALEC ROWLEY 


sur cing notes in the five finger group 


La cloche The bell 


Moderato 
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Le moustique Mosquito 
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FOUR AMERICAN 


PENTATONIC PIECES 


tor the Young Pianist 


PALMA SZIRMAI 


ELIE SIEGMEISTER'S Barbara Allen and Lonesome Song 
EVERETT STEVENS'S Shenandoah Valley Tune and 


— AMERICAN music frequently is rooted in 
folk music much of which is based on the Church 
modes and the pentatonic modes. 

Before discussing four little pieces in pentatonic 
modes, let us say a few words about the pentatonic 
scale and the use of pentatonic melodies in modern 
compositions. The pentatonic scale, sometimes known 
as the Chinese scale, is aseries of five notes spanning 
an octave. These five notes are not the consecutive 
notes of a major or minor scaleas based on major and 
minor seconds, but they form a sequence of major 
seconds and minor thirds in set order. We can form 
a pentatonic scale on the white keys of the piano by 
starting on C and omitting the third key (E) and the 
seventh key (B). In example A the order of the inter- 
vals is: one major second, one minor third, two major 
seconds, and one minor third. Eachof these five notes 
(C, D, F, G, A, C) can become the tonic of another 
pentatonic scale, in each of which the major seconds 
and minor thirds will be in different order (see exam- 
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Cecil Sharp, who collected mountain songs and 
ballads in the Appalachians, indicated these different 
modes by numbers. Thus, our examples A, B, and C 
show what he calls pentatonic modes 1, 2, and 3, re- 
spectively. 


This kind of pentatone has no half steps. There- 
fore it is called the five-tone scale without semitones, 
or anhemitone pentatonic scale. (Some other five-tone 
systems that have semitones are used inJapanese mu- 
sic.) 

We find the anhemitone pentatone inearly music of 
a great number of nations all over the world. Most 
Chinese music is based on it, as are the old Hungari- 
an folk songs, asmall percentage of Indian music, and 


PALMA SZIRMAI is a piano teacher in New York City. 
She is a graduate of the Royal Hungarian Academy and 
the Teachers College in Budapest. 


Southern Mountain Tune 


many of the English songs and ballads that were brought 
to this country by the first settlers. 

Among these pentatonic folk songs we find two va- 
rieties: 1) Tunes that use only the five notes of their 
scale. These are called pure pentatonic tunes. 


Ex.2 "Lord Randal." Cecil Sharp Collection, Book 1 No. 7A. 
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The melody of Bartok's Evening in the Country (right 
hand part) 
Ex. 3 Evening in the Country. Bela Barték 
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2) Tunes--and these are of the later periods--which 
are still pentatonic in their idiom but use in addition 
one or both of the notes that can fill in the "gaps" (the 
minor third steps) of the pentatonic scale. E.g. Bar- 
bara Allen, the tune of one of the pieces inthis dis- 
cussion. 





Cecil Sharp calls these songs hexatonic or hepta- 
tonic. Bartok and Kodaly, who collected the old Hun- 
garian folk songs, used another terminology for the 
same structure. Those tunes which are pentatonic in 
pattern but consist of six or seven notes they call pen- 
tatonic with one pien or pentatonic withtwo piens. The 
term pien, or pien-note, is of Chinese origin. Piens 
first appeared as an ornamentalelement; later we find 
them as passing or auxiliary notes on light beats. They 
are never the form-giving element of a tune. I prefer 
the terminology of Bartok and Kodaly because it stress - 





es the pentatonic origin of the tune to which it is ap- 
plied. 

In Western music, pentatonic melodies are com- 
bined with tonal or modal harmony. For example, in 
Bartok's Evening in the Country we find a pure penta- 
tonic melody accompanied by chords in E-Aeolian. . But 
here the chord progression is far from the classical 
cadential sequence. 


<= 


Ex. 3 





Also, Bartok often uses one harmony over a long pas- 
sage. Thus, at the last rendering of the same tune, 
there is only one seventh chord, used in different po- 
sitions. 

Turning now to our four American pentatonic 
pieces, we shall see two ways in which folk material 
has been used: (1) exact quotations from old tunes; 
and (2) original melodies basedon the folk song idiom. 
In both methods the melodic and rhythmic pattern of 
the old tunes is used, thus the structure of the folk 
song is absorbed. 

The first of these pieces is Elie Siegmeister's set- 
ting of an old ballad, Barbara Allen (from Folk-Ways 
U.S.A. Book 2 

It is one of the ballads that came to this country 
with the Englishsettlers more than three hundred years 
ago. It has many versions; the one that Elie Siegmeis - 
ter uses is from Virginia. The melody is pentatonic 
on the notes D E GAC, with D as the tonic. There is 
only one pien-note, the F used twice. 


Barbara Allen 

One of the fascinating things about folksongs is the way they keep changing. 
Tom sings a song to Dick, who changes the ending a little when he sings it to Joe, 
who switches it from major to minor when he sings it to Henry, who adds a new 
phrase when he sings it to Bill--and soon. In this way “Barbara Allen, brought 
to this country from England 800 years ago, is now sung in hundreds of differ- 
ent versions throughout the 48 states. This beautiful tune is one of 98 different 

Barbara Allen” melodies found in Virginia alone Ballad 
Moderately slow 
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This version, nearly identical with one of the versions 
in the Cecil Sharp collection (Book 1, No. 24H), uses 
in bar seven an F instead of the G of Sharp's version. 


Ex. 5 "Barbara Allen" from Cecil Sharp Collection Book 1 No 24H. 
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This small change--the use of a triadic movement 
instead of the step of a fourth--alters the character of 
the folk song completely. It becomes more tonal. Also, 
the G minor chord that lies beneath this motif empha- 
sizes the minor character. 

The left hand starts out witha four-bar pedal point 
which, combined with a small motif, gives an accom- 
paniment more linear than harmonic. The second part 
of the tune gets a real chordal background with a full 
cadence in D Aeolian. 

The piece consists of two stanzas. In the second 
stanza the left hand plays the melody and the right 
hand the accompaniment. 

The second and third of our four pentatonic pieces 
are compositions by the late Everett Stevens. One of 
them, Shenandoah Valley Tune, the composer called 
a "black key study." It is a study in the pentatonic 
idiom, also a study in playing only on black keys, but 
it is much more. It is a charming little piece that 
conveys a lovely outdoor atmosphere. 

The melody of Shenandoah Valley Tune is most 
probably based on some folk pattern the composer 
may have heard while teaching in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. It is pure pentatonic, on the series E>, Gb, Ab, 
Be, D>, EP, with EP as the tonic. It is really like a 
folk song stanza of four phrases, each four bars long, 
(A, Al, A, A2). The endings of the lines are V, IV, 
V, I. Each phrase has the same rhythmic pattern (iso- 
rhythmic). All these features are typical of the folk 
song. 

Shenandoah Valley Tune 


EVERETT STEVENS 
Moderately (like a folk-song) 
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The accompaniment played by the left hand is also 
pentatonic with one pien (C) giving a harmonic back- 
ground to the melody. But in this harmonic setting 
there is nothing of the usual cadential progression. 
See example 6, the left-hand part. On the whole, there 
are two chords alternating: the Gb and the Db minor 
triads. These are the only twotriads that can be played 
completely in the pentatonic scale. There is a kind of 
vagueness in this harmonic sequence which is rein- 
forced by the open setting. The left hand brings only 
open fifth intervals, and the melody tones in the right 
hand complete the chords. In bar 8 the semi-cadence 
(seemingly in Gb) consists of an open fifth, thus using 
only the notes of the five-tone scale. The only chord 
foreign to the scale is at the end of the stanzas (exam- 
ple bar 15), a CP triad. It is used as a dominant, as 
in modal harmony. I think this accompaniment, how- 
ever simple it may be, shows a master's touch in the 
way it brings out the pentatonic flavor of a tune. 

Southern Mountain Tune, also by Everett Stevens, 
is basically the same kind of composition as the pre- 
vious one. The tune is also in the pentatonic mode, 
with one pien-note. Again it definitely has the struc- 
ture of the simple folk song. 

Yet there is one difference in the setting which, I 
think, is worth discussing. Here the accompaniment 
is not purely chordal but a combination of linear and 
chordal elements. 


Ex. 7 Southern Mountain Tune. Everett Stevens 
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There is not only a definite chord progression, but 
also a characteristic line produced by the top notes of 
the open fifth and the inserted quarter notes. Only in 
the last phrase does the last quarter note also have a 
harmonic implication. 


Ex. 8 Southern Mountain Tune. E. Stevens 
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Bothof these pieces by Stevens are for the second- 
year student. They are harder than they seem at first 
to be. They have a very definite character, somewhat 
sad, but flowing evenly and not building to any real 
climax. Therefore, I think, they should be played in 
the style of an improvisation. Similarly would we tell 
the story of an old ballad with expression, but taking 
care not to "express" too much. 

Fourthinour series is Lonesome Song by Elie Sieg- 
meister. It is a fine example of how pentatonic and 
modal elements can be blended to construct a beautiful 
and unified little piece. 

It is markedin the Aeolian mode onE with amajor 
ending before the coda. 


Ex.9 Lonsome Song. E. Siegmeister 
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When we look at the music--especially at the cadences 
and when putting the notes into scale order--we can 
see that it is actually in the E Aeolian mode. But if 
we look at the melody alone, we discover that it is in 
a pentatone, and a very interesting one. 

Ex. No. 10 


Lonesome Song ELIE SIEGMEISTER 
_ Moderately, flowing edited by Isadore Freed 
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The first four bars of the melody are pure penta- 
tonic, on the notes D, E, G, A, B. Then it turns to 
another five-tone scale: A, B, D, E, F-sharp with a 
pien on G. It is a very olddevice to use two pentatonic 
systems within the distance of a fifth. Here it is very 
interesting that the pien note acts as a bridge, leading 
to the Aeolian mode. The tune as it goes on is mostly 
in the pentatonic mode of the beginning; there are only 
a few bars where it seems to give place to E Aeolian. 

At the very end one note, an F, takes away the 
fully pentatonic conclusion. I think this is because the 
composer--and it is his right to do so--wanted to give 
a complete IV, V, I cadence. But I wonder whether 
the special quality of the pentatone would not have 
come out more had he not used the cadential sequence 
which is the most prominent feature of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century music. 

Ex. 11 Lonsome Song. E. Siegmeister 





The accompaniment at the beginning is linear. 
Two voices play the descending E-Aeolian scale in in- 
dependent lines, only suggesting the chords. See Ex- 
ample 10, the left hand. Only at the cadences does the 
harmony become more determinate and it gives a con- 
vincing stability to the end. 

This piece is more difficult to play than the three 
others discussed. I should recommend it to the third- 
year pupil. 
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ROBERT PACE 


Group Instruction 


CAROLYN POWELL 


Mx FIRST meeting with Robert Pace was in July, 
1954, at the summer session of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. I had come to New York from 
my first teaching jobin a southern city where I hadthe 
good fortune totake over the students of a teacher who 
had to give up her class. After only a few weeks of 
teaching one child after another in half an hour inter- 
vals, I beganto seriously question what the total result 
of this kind of tutoring would be, and quite candidly, I 
was not too excited about making this kind of ''child- 
care" my career. Study with Robert Pace that first 
summer was like a glimpse of a bright new world for 
the piano teacher. 

During the next four years as assistant, or as I 
like to call it "apprentice", in the Pace laboratory stu- 
dio in Scarsdale I saw how the theories so dynamically 
explained in his class lectures worked in an actual 
studio situation. What impressed me most was that 
the students had a positive attitude towards their work, 
that they were deeply and personally involved with what 
they were doing and that, moreover, they seemed to 
have fun as they worked. 

Soon I began to realize that the excellent results 
he achieved derived from his carefully thought-out 
method and his realistic day-to-day planning. With 
tactful criticism and great skill he led groups in ani- 
mated conversations about a class performance, the 
style of a composer, or the function of a given chord. 
It resembled more a college seminar than atraditional 
piano lesson. 

There are fully as many different ways of organi- 
zing classes for group instructionas there are instruc- 
tors. Dr. Pace favors two lessons a week for each 
student--one "small" group lesson of two to four stud- 
ents lasting from forty minutes to an hour (depending 
on concentration span) and a second "large" group les- 
son of six to twelve students lasting from forty-five 
minutes to an hour. Activities are interchangeable, 
but in the smaller group the emphasis is on repertoire 
whereas in the larger group the emphasis is ‘on funda- 
mentals, through games and creative activities. 


CAROLYN POWELL, Assistant Professor of Music at 
the University of Illinois, teaches Class Piano and Pi- 
ano Pedagogy and supervises practice teaching in the 
children’s laboratory classes. 


Criticisms sometimes found of group instruction-- 
elements of mass production and neglect of individual- 
ity--simply are not evident in the Pace approach. In- 
stead of less attention given to the individual, there is 
more. Notonly the teacher but the entire group listens 
and makes suggestions. Instead of fewer pieces learned, 
there are more--the group itself provides incentives 
and motives for practicing. To quote Dr. Pace directly, 
"Our teaching can be no better than the practise done 
between lessons." 


Robert Pace's aim is todevelopthe musical talents 
of all his students, to help them be musically literate 
and independent, and there is no area of instruction 
that he has not consideredand remodeled. Rather than 
spending the whole lesson time on Bach, Beethoven or 
Brahms, he emphasizes sightreading, transposition, 
harmonization of melodies, improvisation, composi- 
tion, and ear training. Rather than scowling when jazz 
is mentioned, the characteristics of good jazz are dem- 
onstrated, discussed and used in improvisation and 
composition. Rather than spending months of prepa- 
ration on contest or recital material, reasonable time 
limits are set for learning relatively short composi- 
tions. Regular'and frequent informal recitals serve 
as immediate and realistic goals. (I recall a lecture 
entitled 'Let's give a recital and enjoy it!" I didn't 
believe it possible, but it was.) There is constant en- 
semble work--a "natural" in a group situation and Dr. 
Pace, himself, has contributed a delightful Rhumba 
(published by Carl Fischer) and a Western suite 
(published by Mills Music, Inc.) to the meager two 
pianos-eight hands literature. Accurate terminology 
is used from the beginning andno piece is studied that 
is not analyzed in terms of harmonic structure and 
form. 'You must teach form!" heextolls his student- 
teachers. Agenuine understanding of the "stuff music 
is made of," the skill of reading at sight, the ability 
to improvise and to write original music--all these 
make the learning of pieces faster and vastly more 
musical. 

Dr. Pace's strong conviction that music can pro- 
vide for children "a deep sense of personal satisfaction" 
has led him to search for conditions and materials con- 
ducive to this kind of learning experience. The Robert 
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The Pace Quartet— Jeffrey, Kevin, Cindy, and Laurie 
—and the Watchful Eye. 


Pace Series, Books I, II, and III, plus the supplemen- 
tary Melody Work Book, published by Theodore Presser 
have many significant features which distinguish them 
from other series. They have been used with marked 
success as a basic text in many private studios and in 
laboratory classes at various universities throughout 
the country. 

In addition to these, a new basic piano series will 
soon make its debut, which is the result of continuous 
observation and experimentation with not only his own 
students but also with the students of other teachers in 
many different areas. 

The contents of this new basicseries, re-organized 
and refined, may be summed up as follows: 


1 - At the first lesson the child "makes music," 
unencumbered with meaningless symbols, but not at 
the expense of acquiring habits which will have to be 
uprooted later. 

2 - The child first learns pieces by using what he 
can do--singing, clapping, responding to high and low 
by "shaping" the melody in the air--and by following 
with his eyes the "picture" of the melody outlined by 
the finger numbers to be used. 

3 - By looking only at the page and not at his hands 
when learning a new song, the child begins to develop 
the all-important tactile sense of the keyboard. 
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4 - The so-called '"middle-C approach" being ut- 
terly rejected, black keys as well as white keys are 
used from the first lesson. Why ignore them for weeks 
or months? A child usually plays them first. 

5 - The first five notes of all major scales are 
found very soon and any key is used without prejudice 
in different melodies for either hand, thus providing 
a basis for harmony later on. 

6 - Transpositionis usedas a means of developing 
a "feel" for allkeys, of training the ear to matchscale 
intervals starting on any note, of training the eye to 
read by intervals and by direction, rather than note by 
note, andof preventing a possible "block" if not started 
early. 

7 - Rhythm is first approached by singing, clap- 
ping, ''feeling'' the rhythm of familiar songs; rhythmic 
values are then "counted'' as they are recognized as 
"quarter", '"two-eighths", etc.; this leads directly 
and smoothly into using numbers at a time when there 
will be no confusion between counting and naming fin- 
ger numbers. 

8 - Dissonant sounds and other characteristics of 
contemporary music are used from the first book on 
for several reasons, the most important of which is 
that children should not be denied the beauty of these 
sounds and rhythms of our own time. 

9 - Ideas for creative work, not left entirely tothe 
discretion and possible neglect by the teacher, are 
suggested and encouraged. 

10 - Above all, there is music of quality from the 
beginning--folk and original compositions--not notes 
arranged awkwardly and mechanically to introduce 
"another new note." 


Robert Pace is also very much concerned with the 
problems and aims of the music educator inthe public 
school. (He prefers the term "educator musician" to 
that of music educator.) Here the piano represents 
an important teaching aid--it offers visible patterns 
showing intervals, scales and chords; the opportunity 
to develop a kinesthetic sense in the student, a chance 
to freely experience sounds over as great a range as 
that of all orchestral instruments. 

A twenty-minute film entitled "Keyboard Experien- 
ces in Classroom Music," produced at Teachers Col- 
lege under Dr. Pace's direction, shows how a class- 
room teacher with the help of a music consultant can 
lead a third grade class in learning a new song, har- 
monizing a melody and creating appropriate music for 
an Indian dance. The private piano teacher should not 
be isolated in an "ivory-tower-studio" but together with 
the school music personnel should constitute a team, 
dedicated to raising the musical standards of all our 
youth. The objective is not to produce classrooms of 
piano players but classrooms of children who can re- 
spond to music intellectually and emotionally through 
an audio, visual and kinesthetic instrument--the piano. 
(See, Pace, Robert: 'Keyboard Experience in the 
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Sight Reading — You Can’t Look Down! 


Classroom" NEA Journal, January 1960; reprinted in 
The Music Educators Journal, March 1960.) 

For the classroom teacher who knows nothing about 
playing the piano and wants to use music in his or her 
room, Robert Pace also provided a useful book, Piano 
for classroom music, published by Prentice Hall, 
1956. The presentation of staff notation is similar to 
that in the children's series, but the format and tone 
are appropriate for an.older beginner. Much space is 
devoted to beginning steps in improvisation; transpo- 
sition is frequently indicated; the styles for accompani- 
ment are varied; anda section is devoted toeasy com- 
positions including Beethoven and Bartok. 

College students and adults of all ages who either 
"gave up'' too soon or never studied at all, are now 
seeking formal piano instruction. To teach these per- 
sons privately with a traditional conservatory slant 
always brings with it the danger of early frustration 
and musical mortality. To work with them in groups 
means to provide a psychologically sound atmosphere 
and a favorable situation for work and enjoyment. 

A book, Meet the piano, by Robert Pace, published 
by Presser, 1954, is dedicated to the older beginner 
and supplies music he likes to play in lucid and logical 
order. The adult beginner does not compare unfavor- 
ably to the child in learning: ". .. his [the adult's] atten- 
tion span is greater. ..he has greater reasoning power 
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Musical Partners 


...and furthermore there are subtleties of interpreta- 
tion which only the mature mind can appreciate." (See 
Music Journal, March 1960.) 

During the four and ahalf years of almost constant 
association with the work and thinking of Robert Pace 
I found there to be no end to his imagination and drive 
towards finding better ways of teaching. He has car- 
ried group instruction, in particular, far beyond the 
most extravagant expectations of its early supporters. 
He defined terms, "group instruction" instead of 
"class piano", refined procedures, "a group lesson 
should never be a series of private lessons" and he 
has extended the age limits too frequently imposed: 
"When do group lessons end and private lessons be- 
gin?"' The answeris, "Never!" 

Moreover, he has given prestige to this kind of 
study and has made it respected as few have done. 
And the proof of this successful teaching is apparent 
in the outstanding accomplishments of his students. 


He is the firstto say, however, that group instruc- 
tion is more time-consuming in lesson planning and 
is more personally demanding of the teacher's energy, 
than individual instruction. "The duty of a teacher is 
to teach, not to proctor,"' and with the fury of a war- 
rior he fights complacency in teaching. "How can we 
be comfortable if our students are illiterate?" 
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Book Review 


by William S. Newman 


Maurice J. E. Brown, Chopin: An Index of His 
Works in Chronclogical Order. New York: St Martin's 
Press, 1960. xiii + 199 pp. $8.00 


N this richly honored Chopin year of 1960, sesqui- 
centennial of his birth, here is another contribution 
to that first love of every pianist. It is a long needed 
and long awaited thematic index of Chopin's music. 
The Englishman, Maurice J. E. Brown, best known to 
music lovers for his writings on Schubert, obviously 
has made of this project a labor of his own love. Ina 
simple and straightforward organization he has assem- 
bled much useful information that must have cost con- 
siderable time and patience to collect. Although his 
presentation is business-like and concise enough, the 
facts themselves are often of that fascinating sort-- 
fascinating, at least, to Chopin enthusiasts--that pro- 
mote continuous reading for pleasure, which is hardly 
what you would ordinarily expect in a thematic index. 

In Brown's own words, from his interesting Fore- 
word, these facts "embody the dates and places of 
composition; the date of publication of all the first edi- 
tions (in the case of his mature works that means of 
the French, English, and German editions); points of 
interest or importance about the composition, publica- 
tion or first performance of each work; and, finally, 
the whereabouts, if itis known, of the existing manus- 
cripts.'' Listing the dozen chief predecessors of this 
book, mostly in German and French, Brown bears out 
his assertion that "for the student, performer or cri- 
tic of Chopin, to say nothing of the librarian, booksel- 
ler or collector, there is [that is, has been] no ready 
means of reference to his individual works." 

The main Index is arranged in chronological order 
of composition, from a little Polonaise in G minor 
dated 1817 (in Chopin's eighth year) to that haunting if 
not wholly authentic Derniere Pensée Musicale Ma- 
zurka, so-called (Op. 68, No. 4, posthumous, in F 
minor), from Chopin's last summer, in 1849. Then 
follow nine helpful appendixes and four terminal in- 
dexes, including brief listings of allthe works by chro- 
nological order of publication, by form categories, by 
opus numbers, and by alphabetical order where opus 
numbers are lacking; a chronology of nine ''complete" 
editions, the detailed contents of the first of these 
"complete" editions (that of Wessel & Co. in London, 
about 1853), an alphabetical list of all dedicatees, 
brief accounts of the poets set in Chopin's songs, a 
record of Chopin's street addresses in Paris, the con- 
tents of three autograph albums by Chopin, a selected 
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bibliography, and, finally, a general index to the book 
itself! 

A thematic index, being largely documentary, does 
not call for much in the way of a critical "review". 
One can agree, with pleasure and at once, that the 
author's claim is justified. He does provide a handy 
reference tool, one that any enterprising person con- 
cerned with Chopin will find himself consulting often 
and with real interest. And one can thank, with pleas- 
ure, the American publisher, St Martin's Press (coun- 
terpart of Macmillanin London), for adding yet another 
distinguished book to its already distinguished list of 
publications in music (including the new Fifth Edition 
of Grove, reviewed in a recent issue of the PQ, and 
soon to include Emily Anderson's monumental trans- 
lation of Beethoven's letters). There remain but cer- 
tain questions of organization and scope that I should 
like to raise from the standpoint of the PQ andthe prac- 
ticing pianist. These questions must remain only such 
until each of us has had a chance to put the book tothe 
test of many actual uses tofill actual needs. Adequate 
time and a lot of thumbing throughthe pages are needed 
to tell whether the questions are mere speculation or 
concern validobjections that might well be resolved in 
the later editions the book is almost certain to reach. 

1) Would not most users of this book have more 
occasion to look up individual pieces by form categor- 
ies, and in the order within those categories that they 
usually occur in modern editions, than by chronology 
of composition? In other words, if, let's say, a per- 
former wants information on the fifth Nocturne would 
he not think of it first in that way, or perhaps as Noc- 
turne in F-sharp, or possibly evenas Nocturne Op. 15, 
No. 2, but hardly as the Nocturne composed at such- 
and-sucha time in Chopin's life (evenif the chronology 
were always that certainly known)? And if so, would 
he not find it more convenient to go directly to the 
Nocturne category and thence down to No. 5 than to 
locate the proper index or appendix that will give him 
the assigned number under which the piece can be 
found in the main chronological Index? Actually, even 
the Index by categories in the back of the book sub- 
lists the separate pieces chronologically and not by 
consecutive opus numbers or in that order by which 
they are now usually published in complete volumes. 
The latter order issimply not givenin this book. Since 
the key is often left out in this particular Index, the 
user may still have to do some searching if he does 
not remember his opus numbers. (If he does, the next 
Index, by opus numbers, will serve him better. ) 


2) Would it not have been clearer to reserve but 
one number in the main Index for each piece, or at 
least for each complete set of pieces with the same 
opus number and title? In order to preserve the chro- 
nology strictly, Mr. Brown has split some sets, com- 
bined some pieces that do not make clear sets, and 
included all lostor doubtful pieces only under numbers 
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BOOKS 


July, August, September 1960 


ANGEL, JUVENAL LONDONO. Careers in music. 26p. 
26cm. (Modern Vocational Trends career monographs, 
65) 60-2055 New York, World Trade Academy Press 
pap. , 1.25 


BARBOUR, JAMES MURRAY. The church music of 
William Billings. xvi, 167p. bibl. 60-15105 East Lan- 
sing, Michigan State Univ Press 5.00 


An analysis of the church music of William Billings, an 
important composer of the pioneer period of American church 
music, the last third of the 18th century. The author is a 
musicologist. 
BARZUN, JACQUES [Martin] ed. Pleasures of music; 
a reader's choice of great writing about music and 
musicians from Cellini to Bernard Shaw. Edited & with 
an introduction by Jacques Barzun. x, 624p. bibl (Com- 


pass Books C68) New York, Viking Press pap., 1.95 


BEETHOVEN. Letters, journals and conversations. 
Trans. and ed. by Michael Hamburger. 290p. music. 
(Anchor book A 206) Garden City, N.Y. Doubleday 
pap., 1.45 

BENADE, ARTHUR H. Horns, strings, and harmony. 
{Illus. by R. Paul Larkin] 271p. bibl. illus. (Science 
study series, S11) 60-10663 Garden City, N.Y., An- 
chor Books, Doubleday pap., .95 


A comprehensive account of both the scientific and the 
aesthetic nature of music. The reader is introduced to 
the evolution of various instrumen‘’s. The author is an 
associate professor of phvsics at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, a center in musical physics. 
BOURNIQUEL, CAMILLE. Chopin. Trans. [from the 
French] by Sinclair Road. 192p. bibl. illus. (Ever- 
green profile book, 8) 59-6399 New York, Grove Press 
pap., 1.35 
Traces Chopin’s turbulent life and describes his musical out- 


put. With some evaluation of the music and a section on 
British and American Chopin discography. 


CANNON, BEEKMAN COX. The art of music; a short 
history of musical styles and ideas [by] Beekman C. 
Cannon, Alvin H. Johnson [and] William G. Waite. 
viii, 484p. illus. 60-7129 New York, Crowell 8.50; 
text ed., 6.50 


A historical survey of music in the West from Greco-Roman 
times through the present. Relates the music of each age 
to corresvonding philosonhical develonment. The _ three 
authors are associated with Yale University. 


CARMI, AVNER. The immortal piano, by Avner and 
Hannah Carmi. 288p. illus. 59-14034 New York, Crown 
Publishers half cloth 4.95 

An Israeli piano technician tells of his life-long search and 

final discovery of a piano which according to legend was made 


from the original pillars of Solomon’s temple and whose 
strings came from King David's harp. 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of AMERICA. Workshop on 
Developing Teaching Skills in Music, 1959. Edited by 
Richard H. Werder. vi, 126p. biblio. references, 


music. 60-1878 Washington, D.C., Cath Univ of Am 
Press, pap., 2.00 


COOKE, CHARLES [HARRIS]. Playing the piano for 
pleasure. [Rev. ed.] 186p. bibl. illus. 60-15557 New 
York, Simon and Schuster pap., 1.45 


With a new foreword. 


FERGUSON, DONALD NIVISON. Music as metaphor; 
the elements of expression. 198p. (bibl. footnotes) il- 
lus. 60-11793 Minneapolis, University of Minnesota 
Press 4.75 


A scholarly study which attempts to identify and dis- 
cusses the elements of musical expression and correlates 
them with the nervous tensions and motor impulses 
which characterize human emotion. The author is a pro- 
fessor emeritus of music at the University of Minnesota. 


FRANCIS, ANDRE. Jazz. Trans [from the French] 
and rev. by Martin Williams. 189p. illus. (map) (Ev- 
ergreen profile book 6) 59-10788 New York, Grove 
Press pap., 1.35 
Presents the history of jazz and describes some great jazz 
musicians, their styles, performances, and recordings. With 
a glossary of jazz terms and a listing of records for a be- 
ginning collection. 
GRANT, PARKS. Music for elementary teachers. 2d 
ed. xiv, 422p. bibls. diagrs. 60-6665 New York, Ap- 
pleton-Centurv-Crofts 4.50 
Completely revised, with new material on simple flutes. 
melodic bells and the autoharp, the dominant seventh-cord, 
advanced rhythm-band teaching, a more detailed treatment 
of the various problems encountered in teaching rote- and 
reading-songs, an appendix listing dealers from whom ele- 
mentary-school music supplies may be obtained, and many 
other new features. 
GREENFIELD, EDWARD. The stereo record guide, 
by Edward Greenfield, Ivan March [and] Denis Stevens. 
Edited by Ivan March. 316p. 60-3484 [Blackpool, Eng. , 
Long Playing Record Library, dist. New York, Tap- 
linger Publishing Company, 1960] 4.95 


A guide to the stereophonic classical records (including 
operetta and musical comedy) available in England today. 
Records are rated and reviewed for musical content, 
standard of performance, and quality of recorded sound. 
With a foreword by Percy Wilson on the history and 
development of stereophonic sound. 


HALDANE, CHARLOTTE (FRANKEN). Mozart. x, 
149p. (bibl. footnotes) illus. 60-4617 London, New York, 
Oxford Univ Press 4.25 


A life of Mozart that largely omits musical criticism, but 
includes social and economic background. Includes some 
familiar anecdotes about the composer. 


KODALY, ZOLTAN. Folk music of Hungary. [Trans. 
from the Hungarian and rev. in accordance with the 
German ed. by Ronald Tempest and Cynthia Jolly] 166p. 
biblio. ref. included in "Notes" illus. , ports. , music. 
60-4775 New York, Macmillan 6.75 


A lucid and scholarly study of Hungarian folk music. Many 
musical examples accompany text on folk tradition, the folk 
song, instrumental music and the influence of art music. The 
author is a distinguished Hungarian composer and musicolo- 
gist. 
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LAST, JOAN. 


Interpretation for the piano student. 
xiii, 141p. diagrs. 60-4076 New York, Oxford Univ 
Press 2.90 


Designed for both teachers and beginners, this offers prac- 
tical advice on the problems of interpretation and _tech- 
nique. Joan Last is a Professor of Piano at the Royal 
Academy of Music, London. 
MURPHY, HOWARD ANSLEY. Music for study; a 
source book of excerpts [by] Howard A. Murphy [and] 
Robert A. Melcher. x, 182p. music. 59-13896 Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J., Prentice-Hall pap., 3.75 


NETTL, BRUNO. An introduction to folk music in the 
United States. v, 122p. (4p. bibl.) (Wayne State Univ 
studies. Humanities, no. 7) 60-8650 Detroit, Wayne 
State Univ Press pap., 2.50 


NEWTON, FRANCIS. The jazz scene. 303p. illus. 
60-8435 New York, Monthly Review Press, bds., 4.00 


Reviews jazz history and outstanding jazz artists, explains 
the different forms and instruments of jazz and talks about 
the effects and significance of jazz in our age and about 
other important jazz topics. Slanted towards the British 
reader. 


RAMSEY, FREDERIC [Charles Frederic Ramsey]. 
Been here and gone. xiii, 177p. illus. 59-7514 New 
Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers Univ Press 5.00 


A composite account of trips to the South with cameras 
and a tape recorder, to explore the musical life and 
activity of the people of this region as it is woven 
into the fabric of their daily lives, and to document 
much which was hitherto unrecorded. The photographs 
give atmosphere to the text and indicate the way of 
living of the humbler folk of the South. The author 
is an authority on jazz and two Guggenheim Fellowships 
assisted him in making the trips. 


REISNER, ROBERT GEORGE. The jazz titans, in- 
cluding "The Parlance of hip"; [with short biographi- 
cal sketches and brief discographies] Drawings by Har- 
rison Cruse. 168p. (bibls.) illus. 60-10680 Garden 
City, N. Y., Doubleday pap.. 1.50 

Very brief sketches of popular jazz artists including ref- 


erences to their recordings or articles about them. Also 
includes a glossary of jazz or “‘hip’’ terminology. 


RUBBRA, EDMUND. Counterpoint, asurvey. 123p. 


(bibl. footnotes) 60-2586 New York, Humanities Press, 
bds., 2.25 


The author contends that counterpoint has been the pri- 
mary shaping force of Western music and surveys dif- 
ferent forms of counterpoint, including the canon, the 
fugue and free counterpoint. Edmund Rubbra is a senior 
lecturer in music at Oxford University. 


STOCK, DENNIS. Jazz Street. Photos. by Dennis 
Stock. With an introd. andcommentary by Nat Hentoff. 
63p. illus., ports., 59-12629 Garden City, N. Y., 
Doubleday 6.96 

Improvisation, the guiding force of jazz, is the theme of 

this book containing candid photographs of the American 

jazz world, its humor, sadness, and vitality, with many 

revealing character shots of individual musicians. Dennis 

Stock is a young photographer in the Magnum group. 

Nat Hentoff is editor of the Jazz Review and contributes 

to the Village Voice. 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, R._ The penguin book of Eng- 
lish folk songs, from the Journal of the Folk Song So- 
ciety and the Journal of the English Folk Dance and 


Song Society. Selected and ed. by R. Vaughan Williams 
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and A. L. Lloyd. 
pap., .95 
Relatively unfamiliar English folksongs, with some simple 


accompaniments. Occupational and seasonal songs are not 
included. 


128p. Baltimore, Penguin Books 


WESTRUP, JACK ALLAN. The new college encyclo- 
pedia of music [by] J. A. Westrup [and] F. L. Harri- 
son. xvii, 739p. music. Published in 1959 under title: 
Collins encyclopedia of music. 60-10570 Harrison, 
New York, Norton 6.96 


A comprehensive and authoritative reference book, including 
brief biographies of many composers, a large number of 
foreign words for instruments and for technical terms, and 
information on instrumental, solo, choral, operatic, and 
chamber-music works. The British edition was published 
under the title, ‘‘Collins Encyclopedia of Music.’’ 





BOOK REVIEW (continued from page 26) 





for other pieces. He modestly observes that Chopin's 
own numbering system was left in good enough order 
(all the more reason for using it primarily rather than 
the chronology!) and, therefore, that his own numbers 
are not needed for reference in the way that K. num- 
bers are for Mozart or D. numbers for Schubert. But 
even in these latter two indexes, where the utter con- 
fusion of opus and other numbers means the order 
might as well be chronological, concessions are made 
to the chronology so as to keep sets intact and com- 
plete under one number. As matters now stand, Brown's 
own numbers do not quite serve any purpose--not even, 
that is; the purpose of clear and simple reference to 
his own Index. 

3) Since Brown does cite certain literary refer- 
ences made to Chopin's works in Chopin's own day, 
could he not add to these some other equally impor- 
tant references not now included? As a sample, Schu- 
mann is cited four times, but not for the best known 
of all his comments on Chopin's works, those written 
after hearing Chopin play his own thirteenth Etude 
(Op. 25, No. 1, in A-flat). (Incidentally, I thought 
Schumann's term "Aeolian Harp" is a much better 
known title for this piece than Shepherd Boy, given 
by Brown). Thematic indexes have varied all the way 
from little more than publisher's catalogs (B. Jurgen- 
son for Tschaikowsky) to those wonderful virtual en- 
cyclopedias of K6chel-Einstein for Mozart, Hoboken 
for Haydn, and Kinsky-Halm for Beethoven. But need- 
less to say, the more light that can be projected directly 
on the origins of each piece the better. 


Finally, and more briefly, would not the worth of 
the last, General Index, to the book itself, be greatly 
enhancedif this Index covered names introduced inthe 
appendixes and subindexes as wellas in the main body 
of the book? In the main Index would not users value 
a cross reference to the location of each piece at least 
in the new complete Polish Edition of Chopin? Through- 
out the book would not scholars appreciate adequate 
documentation for those occasional contemporary ref- 
erences that now have no source? 














J. S. BACH: 


BARTOK: 


BEETHOVEN: 


Rubinstein, Krips 
Gilele, Chivtetis..... 65.5 006s 


iano Recordings 


June-September, 1960 


Excellent reviews of the following recordings are 


given in The American Record Guide, 


Reviews are 


indexed in the Music Library Association's Notes. 


ALBENIZ: Jberia (Complete); Navarra; 


Alicia de Larrocha (piano). Columbia 
set M2L-268, four sides, $9.96. 


Italian Concerto in F; 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue in D 
minor; Partita No. 1 in B flat; Toccata 
in D; Wanda Landowska (harpsichord). 
Angel COLH-71, $5.98. 


Piano Rhapsody, Op. 1; 
Piano Concerto No. 1; Leonid Hambro 
(piano) with Zimbler Sinfonietta con- 
ducted by Robert Mann.  Barték 
Records 313, $5.00. 


Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Claudio Arrau (piano) 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Alceo Galliera. Angel Stereo 
S-35724, $5.98. 

Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Glenn Gouid (piano) 
with the Columbia Symphony Orches- 
tra conducted by Leonard Bernstein. 
Columbia ML-5418, $4.98. 

Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Rondo in B flat; 
Julius Katchen (piano) with the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Pierino Gamba. London Stereo CS- 
6096, $4.98. 


Piano Concerto No. 3 in 
C minor, Op. 37; Graffman 
(piano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Hendl. RCA 
Victor LM-2396, $4.98, or Stereo LSC- 
2396, $5.98. 


Gary 


.RCA Victor LM-2122 
... Angel 35131 
Piano Concerto No. 4 in 
G, Op. 58; Piano Concerto No. 1 in C, 
Op. 15; Robert Casadesus (piano); 
Concertgebouw Orchestra of Amster- 
dam conducted by Hduard Van Beinum. 
Columbia ML-5437, $4.98. 
(No.4) 
Backhaus, Schmidt-Isserstedt..London CM-9004 
(No. 1 
Serkin, Ormandy, Phila. Orch..Columbia ML-4914 
Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
E flat, Op. 73 “Emperor”; Backhaus 
and Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 
London Stereo CS-6156, $4.98. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata No. 8 in C minor, 
Op. 13 (‘Pathétique’’); Sonata No. 14 
in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘‘Moon- 
light’); Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 53 
(“‘Waldstein”’); Sonata No. 23 in F 
minor, Op. 57 (‘A ppassionata’’) ; Orazio 
Frugoni (piano); Vox  PL-11.570, 
$1.98. 

Sonata No. 14 in C sharp 
minor, Op. 27, No. 2 (‘‘Moonlight’’); 
Sonata No. 24 in F sharp, Op. 78; 
Sonata No. 30 in E, Op. 109; Annie 
Fischer (piano). Angel Stereo S-35791, 


$5.98. 

(Nos. 14 & 24) 

Crs Ceswtecedsecwaees Columbia ML-5233 
(No. 14) 

Ns Gxcocecladewwik oe teaaueas Angel 35652 
MRM neh ak cles wan alate ee Columbia ML-5164 
(No. 30) 

Pie ccc ca ncucddarekounceeoucseas Angel 35705 


Sonata No. 23 in F minor, 
Op. 57; Sonata No. 21 in C, Op. 53; 


Wilhelm Backhaus (piano). London 
Stereo CS-6161, $4.98. 
BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1 in D 


minor, Op. 15; Julius Katchen (piano) 
and London Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux. 
Stereo CS-6151, $4.98. 


Piano Concerto No. 2 in B 
flat, Op. 83; Hans  Richter-Haaser 
(piano); Berlin Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Herbert Von Karaian. 


London 


Angel 35796, $4.98 Stereo S-35796, $5.98. 


Horowitz, Toscanini....... RCA Victor LCT-1025 
Aghbenazy, Ludwig... 0.0 06605% ci . Angel 35649 
Gilels, Reiner.........RCA Victor LM, LSC-2219 
Rubinstein, Munch......... RCA Victor LM-1728 
Rubinstein, Krips.......... RCA Victor LM-2296 


Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel; Variations on a Theme 
by Paganini; Julius Katchen (piano). 
London CS-6158, $5.98. 


| A ECE Lee eT West 18870 


R. CASADESUS: Nonetto in E flat, Op. 


45; Sextuor in E, 
Casadesus 


Op. 58; Robert 
André Sagnier 
(flute); Lucien Debray (oboe); Marcel 
Jean (clarinet); Gérard Tantot (bas- 
soon); Roger Guérin (bassoon); Pascal 
String Quartet. Columbia ML-5448, 
$4.98. 


(piano); 


CHOPIN: Concerto No. 1 in E minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 11; Adam 
Harasiewicz (piano); Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Heinrich Holl- 


reiser. Epic LC-3643, $4.98. 
Mit, GN 6 os ons Sin sve dawekel Angel 35631 
Fu Tsung, Gorzynski.......... Pathé DT X-171$5 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein.....RCA Victor LM-1810 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in E 
minor, Op. 11; Krakowiak, Op. 14: 
Stefan Askenase (piano); Residentie 


Orchestra of The Hague conducted by 
Willem van Otterloo. Deutsche Gram- 
mophon LPM-18605, $5.98, or Stereo 
SLPM-138085, $6.98 (Import). 
(Concerto) 
7 eee ner re! Angel 35631 
Fu Tsung, Gorzynski.......... Pathé DT X-171/5 
Harasiewicz, Hollreiser. . Epic LC-3643, ©BC-1060 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein... .. RCA Victor LM-1810 
Concerto No. 1 in E minor fot 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 11; Orazio 
Frugoni (piano); Orchestra of the Vienna 
Volksoper conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vox Stereo STGBY-511.460, $2.98. 
Concerto No. 2 in F minor for 
Piano and Orchestra, Op. 21; Orazio 
Frugoni (piano); Orchestra of the Vienna 
Volksoper conducted by Michael Gielen. 
Vox Stereo STGBY-511.470, $2.98. 
(Concerto No. 1) 
Harasiewicz, Hollreiser....... ... Epic ®BC-1060 
Hesse-Bukowska, Boult..... Westminster ©14048 
(Concerto No. 2) 
Rubinstein, Wallenstein. .RCA Victor ©@LSC-2265 
Hesse-Bukowska, Boult..... Westminster ©14089 
Six Polonaises—No. 1 in C 
sharp minor, Op. 26, No. 1; No. 2inE 
flat minor, Op. 26, No. 2; No. 3 in A 
(‘Military’), Op. 40, No. 1; No. 4in C 
minor, Op. 40, No. 2; No. 5 in F sharp 
minor, Op. 44; No. 6 in A flat (‘‘Hero- 
Op. 53; Witold Malcuzynski 
(piano). Angel Stereo S-35728, $5.98. 
GOES... 2 53h cacceacass RCA Victor LM-1205 
24 Préludes, Op. 28; 
ander Brailowsky (piano). 


ML-5444, $4.98. 


ic’), 


Alex- 
Columbia 


NS arcing ci pita AG kt Aes Columbia ML-4420 
RMMNGOY 2. cots vcaces. one tocrs Capitol G-7145 
je ey eee rr Tre Vox PL-10940 
GERSHWIN: An American In Paris; 


Rhapsody In Blue; Leonard Bernstein, 
pianist and conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic and the Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra (in the Rhapsody) 
Columbia ML-5413, $4.98. 
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KHACHATURIAN: Piano Concerto; 
Peter Katin (piano); London Sy-m- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Hugo 
Rignold. Everest LPBR-6055, or Stereo 
SDBR-3055, $4.98. 

Pennario, Slatkin. ...........; Capitol ©®SP-8349 

LISZT: Concerto No. 1 in E flat; Hun- 
garian Fantasia; Mephisto Waltz; «Jorge 
Bolet (piano); Symphony of the Air 
conducted by Robert Irving. Everest 
LPBR-6062 or Stereo SDBR-3062, 
$4.98. 

(Concerto) 

Katchen, Argenta 

(Fantasia) 

Marsh, Fiedler : 

(Mephisto Waltz) 


London CM-9193, CS-6033 


. .Victor LM/LSC-6082 


NS SSA toa ye ... Unicorn 93L101 
Concerto Pathétique; Istvan 
Antal (piano); State Symphony Or- 


chestra conducted by Victor Vaszy; 
Spanish Rhapsody (Arr. Darvas); Radio 
Symphony Orchestra 
Gyorgy Lehel. 
$1.98. 


conducted by 
Parliament PLP-124, 

Piano Concerto No. 1 in E flat; 
Piano Concerto No. 2 in A; Legend No. 
2, St. Francis de Paul Walking On the 
Waves; Paganini Etude No. 2 in E flat; 
Tamas Vasary (piano); Bamberg Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by Felix 
Prohaska. Deutsche Grammophon 
LPM-18589, $5.98, or Stereo SLPM- 


138055, $6.98 (Import). 
(Concerti 1 & 2) 
Entremont, 

Ormandy.......Columbia ML-5389, @MS-6071 
Brendel, Gielen... . Vox PL-10420, ©@STLP-510420 
Katchen, Argenta. . .London CM-9193, ©CS-6033 


SPOMEIG, TBOG oo. cove vscdacare Odéon XOC-131 
Polonaise No. 1 in C minor; 

“Dante’’ Sonata; Consolations, Nos. 1-6; 
Polonaise No. 2 in E; Peter Katin 


(piano). London Stereo CS-6106, $5.98. 


MENDELSSOHN: 
inG minor, Op. 25; Piano Concerto No. 
2 in D minor, Op. 40; Rudolf Serkin 
(piano); Philadelphia Orchestra (No. 1) 
and the Columbia Symphony Orchestra 
(No. 2) conducted by Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia ML-5456, $4.98. 


MOZART: Piano Concerto No. 18 in B 
flat, K. 456; Piano Concerto No. 27 in 
B flat, K. 595; Ingrid Haebler (piano); 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra conducted 
by Christoph Epic 
LC-3677, $4.98. 

(No 18) 

Casadesus, Szell..............Columbia ML-5276 

Henkemans, Pritchard............. Epic LC-3047 

(No. 27) 

Serkin, Schneider....... 

Schnabel, Barbirolli. . 


Piano Concerto No. 1 


von Dohnanyi. 


... Columbia ML-5013 
.Angel COLH-67 


Piano Concerto No. 21 in C, 
K. 467; Piano Concerto No. 27 in B flat, 
K. 595; Artur Schnabel (piano); Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Sir Malcolm Sargent and Sir John 
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Barbirolli. Angel COLH-67, $5.98 


MOZART: Concerto No. 25 in C. for 
Piano and Orchestra, K. 503; ‘‘Don 
Giovanni" Overture; André Tchaikovsky 
(piano); Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA 
Victor Stereo LSC-2287, $5.98. 

(Concerto No. 25) 

na: | ER eer er rare Columbia ML-5169 

RMN CNET on As tiene wate Epic ® BC-1025 

Piano Concerto No. 27 in B 
flat, K. 595; Piano Sonata No. 11 in A, 
K. 331; Wilhelm Backhaus (piano) 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra conducted by Karl Bohm. 
Stereo CS-6141, $4.98. 


RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 18; Preludes in E flat and C 
sharp minor; Byron Janis (pianist); 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Antal Dorati. 
Stereo SR-90260, $5.98. 


Piano Concerto No. 
2inC minor; Peter Katin (piano); New 
Symphony Orchestra of London con- 
ducted by Colin Davis. Four-Track 714 
ips. Stereo Tape, Richmond RCH- 
40002, $4.95. 


London 


Mercury 


Concerto No. 3 in D 
minor for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 30; 
Ann_ Schein State 
Opera conducted by Sir 
Kapp Stereo KDC- 


(piano); Vienna 
Orchestra 
Eugene Goossens; 
6000-S, $4.98. 

Piano Concerto No. 
3 in D minor; Leonard Pennario (piano); 
Philharmonia Orchestra conducted by 
Walter Susskind. Capitol Stereo SP- 
8524, $5.98. 


Horowitz, Reiner........... RCA Victor LM-1178 

Cliburn, Kondrashin..... RCA Victor ®@LSC-2355 

Rachmaninoff, Ormandy....RCA Victor LM-2051 

Schein; Goossens........... Kapp ®KDC-6000-S 

Janis, Munch........... RCA Victor @LSC-2237 

Gilels, Cluytens....................Angel 35230 

Merzhanov, Anosov.............-: Monitor 2012 

SCHUMANN: AKAinderscenen, Op. 15; 
Carnaval, Op. 9; Sonata in F sharp 
minor, Op. 11; Papillons, Op. 2; 
Leonard Pennario (piano). Capitol 
Stereo set SPBR-8480, four sides, 
$11.96. 

(Kinderscenen) 

MAINED 6: ¥-s 0: bust bis ocesbloferecersiotave Viale Angel 35321 

(Carnaval) 

Rachmaninov... ........ RCA Camden CAL-396 


Piano Concerto in A 
Van Cliburn (piano); 
Chicago Orchestra con- 
ducted by Fritz Reiner. RCA Victor 
LM-2455, $4.98, or Stereo LSC-2455, 
$5.98. 


minor, Op. 54; 
Symphony 


Piano Concerto in A minor, 
Op. 54; Introduction and Allegro A ppas- 
stonato (Konzertsttick for 
Orchestra in G), Op. 92; 


Piano and 
Novelette in F, 





” 


Toccata in C, Op. 7; 


Op. 21, No. 1; 
Sviatoslav Richter (piano); National 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, 
Warsaw, conducted by Witold Rowicki 
(in the Concerto) and Stanislaw Wis- 
locki. Deutsche Grammophon LPM- 
18597, $5.98, or Stereo SLPM-138077, 


$6.98. 
(Concerto) . , ; 
Lipatti, Von Karajan.........Columbia ML-4525 
Solomon, Menges...... Capitol G-7191, ®SG-7191 


(Novelette) 
Demus. .. 006+: 


Miscellany 


... Westminster XWN-18723 


A Recital of Classical and Pre-Classi 
cal Music for the Keyboard— 
LULLY: Gavotte in D minor; COU- 
PERIN: Le Tic-Toc-Choc; D. SCAR- 
LATTI: Sonatas in A (L. 494) and C 
(L. 104); KREBS: Bourrée in E flat; 
K. P. E. BACH: Andantino in B minor; 
MOZART: Sonata in A minor (K. 310); 
HUMMEL: Rondo in E flat, Op. 11; 
BEETHOVEN: Polonaise in C, Op. 89; 
Gyorgy Cziffra (piano). Angel 35611, 
$4.98. 

Claudette Sorel: Piano Recital— 
CHOPIN: Sonata in B minor, No. 3, Op. 
58; LISZT: Sonetto del Petrarca, No. 
123; RACHMANINOFF: Preludes: 
in B minor, Op. 32, No. 10; inE flat, Op. 
23, No.6; in A minor, Op. 32, No. 9; in 
D minor, Op. 23, No. 3; RAFF: La 
Fileuse; MOSZKOWSKI: Etincelles. 
Monitor MC-2044, $4.98. 


Souvenirs: Eine kleine Gigue, K. 574 
(Mozart); Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57 
(Chopin); .Schlummerlied, Vogel als 
Prophet; Trédumeret (Schumann); Spring 
Song (Mendelssohn); Butterfly; French 
Serenade; To the Spring (Grieg); Clair 
de Lune; Golliwog’s Cakewalk; Fille 
aux cheveux de lin, Jardins sous la pluie 
(Debussy); Poem in F sharp, Op. 32, 
No. 1; Prelude in E, Op. 15, No. 4 
(Scriabin); Jeux d’eau (Ravel); Walter 
Gieseking (piano). Angel 35488, $4.98. 


The Concert Piano in Stereo: J. S. 
BACH: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue 
in D minor; D. SCARLATTI: Sonatas 
in E (L. 23) and D minor (L. 413); 
SCHUMANN: Romance in F sharp, 
Op. 28, No. 2; Novelette, Op. 21, No. 7; 
CHOPIN: Berceuse in D flat, Op. 57; 
Waltz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, No. 2; 
BRAHMS: Intermezzo in B flat minor, 
Op. 117, No. 2; Rhapsody in G minor, 
Op. 79, No. 2; RACHMANINOFF: 
Mélodie in E, Op. 3, No. 3; Peter Katin 

London Stereo CS-6085, $4.98. 


(piano). 
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Many of our subscribers will be wondering why 
they, too, did not receive ballots for voting onthe five- 
year "bests.'' It was finally decided the best quality of 
vote would come from those teachers who were readers 
of the PQ during this period, or at least a part of it. 
Our newer subscribers will have a chance to vote later 
on the next five-year period. 

At the bottom of each ballot a space was reserved 
for comments--any kind of comments. Many teachers 
took advantage of this opportunity to express them- 
selves. Below are letters which give the jist of many 
of the comments. Since many also expressed satis- 
faction with The Piano Quarterly, we hope you will 
bear with us for printing two of them here. 

EDITOR 


...I have a group of piano teachers from the many 
small towns around Spokane who meet weekly. We ex- 
change ideas, go over music and try to solve problems. 
They belong to no professional group and are doing 
what they can teaching pianoto many children who live 
in these outlying communities. It is great fun and most 
stimulating! 


Henrietta McElhany 
Colbert, Washington 


...1 feel special kudos should go to Alice McElroy 
Proctor, Wallingford Riegger, and Ernst Bacon for 
lending their fine talents to the field of piano duets or 
duos. Such things as The Flammer Duet Album (Rieg- 
ger) and The Hootnanny (Bacon) fill a long-felt need. 
Also, the firm of G. Schirmer should be congratulated 
on the publishing of their 18 Original Piano Duets by 
Dvorak, Gliere, Stravinsky, Bizet, etc. The grading 
in this album, however, is so wide spread that one 
hesitates to ask a 7-year old pupil with just two years' 
study to pay $2.50 for a duet album and thenbe unable 
to play a single other number in that album till proba- 
bly three years later. A seven-year-old pupil of mine 
was enabled to play twoStravinsky numbers in my June 
recital because her older sister had the volume to play 
withthe mother. Publication of single numbers or com- 
posers is suggested. 


Mrs. Pratt Bostelmann 
Auburn, N.Y. 


Everytime I look through my filed Newsletters I 
get a new idea. Time does not always permit a com- 
plete perusal of the current issues but the information 


has an ageless quality which enhances its value. I in- 
variably feel refreshed and stimulated after I receive 
a new copy. I am still hoping that I shall teach to see 
the day when composers will use titles that concede 
the intelligence of our contemporary children. Every 
good wish for your worthy efforts. 


Lela Mae Bell 
Seattle, Wash. 


I live in a city of 6,000--the nearest music store 
is thirty miles away. Examining new music is there- 
fore not often possible. ... Your recommended lists 
are a great help to me. 


Amber Haley Powell 
Boonville, Missouri 


...-Some of the children's things are certainly very 
good and capable of holding a child's interest. How- 
ever, it is impossible to choose a number of the com- 
posers represented andorder anything they have writ- 
ten with certainty that the material will be consistently 
acceptable to a child. ... 

To begin with, it is folly to waste much time on 
near total separate hand work. For the sake of sight 
reading--no matter how simple--much playing of hands 
together is a necessity. Then as fundamental knowl- 
edge of scale work and primary chords progresses, 
parallel aural conception of such must take place, be 
it ever solittle atatime. Therefore, to establish both, 
suitable little pieces. ..must make upthe early reper- 
toire. When Major, Minor and Chromaticism are es- 
tablished, it is time enough to introduce deviations 
that surely must be understood to be enjoyed and played 
with intelligence. I, for one, protest so much in an 
idiom of confusing tonalities that frustrate even the 
brightest of my little friends. Later on, of course, it 
must be used. 

On the other hand, there is so much of trash and 
dreadful arrangements of everything under the sun, 
that one is horrified at the commercial success of 
some publishers and ''composers." 


Ogden, Utah Mona Smith 


(another section of Mrs. Bostelmann's comment) 

. It is most encouraging to find the quality of 
teaching material, especially of the earlier grades, 
improving as rapidly as it has in the last decadeor so, 
and I feel that The Piano Quarterly has been a consid- 
erable factor in accomplishing this. If only the music 
publishing business for educational material had a 
foundation like the Bollingen or University Presses, 
as in the book publishing business, their catalogues 
wouldn't be guided by "Will it sell, and how well?" 
but rather by "How good is this?" or "Will it help edu- 
cate the pupil?" 


Sophie Pratt Bostelmann 
Auburn, N.Y. 
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LITTLE SONG 
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CHOICES OF 
SUBSCRIBERS 





1952-1957 


Easy 


. Shenandoah valley tune 
- Highland meadow 


Royal hunt 


- White heather 
. Hi-way scene 


Rain on the roof 
Little march 


E. STEVENS (Presser) 


WATSON (RDRow) 
GILLOCK (Summy) 
E. STEVENS (Ditson 
McKAY (Presser) 


E. ROGERS (Century) 
FINLAYSON (B&H) 


5. The bear and the beehives GRAHAM (E-Vogel) 
Puppet Parade BEISSERT (Schirmer) 
Harvest dance EMERY (Schirmer) 
Intermediate 

1. Five sets of variations | KABALEVSKY(Leeds) 

2. Lake at night McKOWN (CFischer) 

3. Parades PERSICHETTI(E-Vogel) 
Little white burrow FINLAYSON (B&H) 
Highland fling E.ROGERS (Summy) 

4. Andalusian dance ROWLEY (JFischer) 

5. Irish fancy BECK (JFischer) 
Maple sugaring BACON (Lawson-Gould) 
Command performance GILLOCK (Summy) 

JUDGES Easy 
Puppy is lost BUCCI (Century) 
Little song PHILLIPS (Elkan-Vogel) 
Two winter pieces E. ROGERS (Century) 
Tunes in folk style E. STEVENS (Ditson) 
Shenandoah Valley tune (Presser) 
Highland meadow WATSON (RDRow) 
Whirling dancers (RDRow) 
Intermediate 
Maple sugaring BACON (Lawson-Gould) 
Five sets of variations KABALEVSKY (Leeds) 
Parades PERSICHETTI (Elkan-Vogel) 
Children’s day SIEGMEISTER (Leeds) 
Bugle, drum and fife STARER (Presser) 
Lyric piece H. STEVENS (Presser) 
The Hootnanny (duet) BACON (Chappell) 








Continued from page 2 





it is precisely the detection of these that concerns us 
here. 

There may be still too many musical sweetmeats 
for a balanced diet on our list of "bests,'' and some 
real little gems may have escapedit for one reasonor 
another. Artistic standards are terribly hard to de- 
fine, and even our PQ credo, printed above our choice 
of "recommended pieces," ends with the confession 
that the six musicians of our board "readily admit to 
sharp differences of opinion" onall the points enumer- 
ated. However, a trained musician, educator, his- 
torian, or composer, making it his task to evaluate 


large amounts of material, should be able to draw a 
line between compositions of superior and inferior 
craftsmanship. While the lines drawn by each of sev- 
eral judges may vary widely, the top and/or bottom 
choices tend to coincide. "Stylistic consistency," an- 
other of our measuring sticks, canbe fairly accurately 
determined after sufficient training and experience in 
the field. But when it comes to musical originality-- 
a very important factor in the determination of musi- 
cal quality--we are left pretty much at sea. Why, for 
instance, did McKown's The Lake at Night, which 
sounds suspiciously like a well-known symphonic work 
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by Debussy, not make the grade on our judge's choice, 
while Starer's Bugle, Drum and Fife --reminiscent of 
a well-known Prokofieff march--did? "Inotice atrend 
among composers (whose works you have recommended 
lately) to assign very little but open fifths to the left 
hand--is it alack of inventiveness or sheer laziness ?" 
--a sigh, added to the ballot of one of our subscribers 
--and she may have a point there. While there is 
nothing wrong with open fifths for the left hand, their 
accumulated use by many composers certainly does 
show a lack of originality. But it is not possible to 
foresee such developments at the time of evaluation, 
and there are many things that will simply have to be 
left to the discretion of the teacher. In general, our 
judges' choices are motivated by such considerations 
as purely musical value and theoretical perfection, 
which are not always practical. 


Our subscribers' choices, on the other hand, lean 
more towards the practical, the intuitive preference 
for interesting and immediately appealing music, and 
sometimes "the older, proven writers whose works 
can be banked on." The difference in approachis quite 
noticeable in the results of the survey, and makes 
those choices upon which both sides bestowed their 
approval all the more weighty. The objectionthat may 
be made, namely thatour subscribers' choice has been 
largely influenced by the "Recommended Music" listed 
in the PQ, is one over which we have all reason to re- 
joice, I think--proof, perhaps, that the music consci- 
entiously selected by our board of judges is not too 
impractical after all. (Only one reader really misun- 
derstood the purpose of the survey and the ballot, list- 
ing pieces from the list in the PQ and saying that he 
preferred others.) We may be able now to surround 
with a halo those pieces designated as "bests" by both 
judges and subscribers, exclaiming that we have fi- 
nally found that which we all have been searching for: 
the little masterpiece of impeccable style and tech- 
nique, which is at the same time pedagogically useful 
and of immediate appeal to teacher and student. Maybe. 


Kabalevsky's Five Sets of Variations, Op. 51 re- 
ceived by far the most votes all around--ironically, 
perhaps, since he is also practically the only non- 
American composer on the list. Musical quality knows 
no international boundaries, and patriotism would be 
largely out of place in judging esthetic values, still, it 
should make us stop to think why Kabalevsky's music, 
which is functional and not quite the workof an immor- 
tal genius, is superior tothat of American composers. 
The secretof his success lies, first of all, in the Rus- 
sian (Slovak and Ukrainian) folk song, which, with its 
interesting harmonic and rhythmic figures and clearly 
defined moods, represents a veritable microcosm of 
well balanced musical elements. The variation form 
is in itself of great educational advantage, bringing 
discipline and restriction to the one musical idea as 
well as the possibility to exploit a large number of 
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technical and interpretative details. 
Kabalevsky's pieces may perhaps be compared to the 


Stylistically, 


Variations on a Hungarian Song, Op. 21, No. 2. by 
Brahms, but while this work is most demanding even 
tothe piano virtuoso, Kabalevsky achieves similar ef- 
fects with the simplest possible means. The five sets 
of variations are so eminently musical that anything 
by way of text, cover pictures, or program notes (such 
as Guy Maier's annotations in the Leeds edition) is ut- 
terly superfluous. 

Folk songs, "simple and strong,'' provide an ex- 
cellent basis for the musical diet of any beginner. It 
is the most natural thing in the world for children to 
play with words and rhythms, and tosing in the primi- 
tive idioms we find documented in the folk songs of a 
universal past. There are American folk songs too, 
well worthy of preservation, if sometimes hard to find 
among the vast mass of popular and commercial songs. 
In contrast to these, the folk song is not a momentary 
hit that disappears from the scene as quickly as it has 
arrived, but of longer lasting, intrinsically musical 
value. As such it almost ranks with the classics in 
music, and, indeed, throughout the ages, from Haydn 
to Bartok, we find innumerable musical masterpieces 
inspired by folk songs. 

No wonder then that folk song settings, straight 
harmonizations with and without words, as well as 
Tunes in Folk Style, should occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in our list. Composers like E. Stevens, Watson, 
and McKay consistently draw from this never-ending 
source and know how totastefully arrange, harmonize, 
and adapt folk songs for the Easy category. In the In- 
termediate department also, folk music plays an im- 
portant role, but here more room is left for original 
composition, and the folk song is used as a basis for 
elaboration and inspiration rather than anend initself. 
Bacon, especially, is able to work wonders with this 
type of music, and his compositions demonstrate an 
unmistakably American idiom. 

Character pieces, music descriptive of any fami- 
liar activities incorporating natural sounds andnoises 
as well as non-musical phenomena (e.g. the pieces by 
Rogers, Finlayson, and Rowley), comprise another 
large part of our "bests." Many of the composers who 
write pieces of this sort are professional music edu- 
cators who create out of their pedagogical experience. 
They know about the contemporary child's range of 
interests, the technical tricks that are fun yet not too 
difficult to perform (e.g. crossing of hands, playing 
in the extreme registers), and, fortunately, they are 
able also to write good music. But it is in this class 
that we find most of the ephemeral stuff that is gener- 
ally designated as teaching literature, printed on in- 
expensive sheets so that it may be discardedafter one 
use. The temptation for the composer is great, to 
write music for the crossing-of-hands, music to illus- 
trate space flights, and notes to fit a pretty poem--in 
short, to put the extraneous matter ahead of the music. 











True to our precept that we would consider pieces 
in ourselections "regardless how smallor in what idi- Cousider the 16 UCU WOR hes 
om, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so," 
we find all of these on the list of "bests."" Compared 
to older, similar lists, however, there seems to be 





Toy balloon. Marie Andre.............. .40 
more emphasis on the "mildly venturesome" or even Hop scotch. Stanley R. Avery........... 40 
the "fiercely venturesome." This, after all, is only Irish fancy. Martha Beck............... 50 
natural, and, as one of our readers says: "Students Rock crusher. Anthony Donato.......... .40 
are more willing to study contemporary music than Beaded moccasins. Bernice Frost....... .35 
they were at onetime. They are more space conscious Snow bird. Elizabeth Gest.............. .35 
in all directions. Mamma and papa also have heard Sun down. Elizabeth Gest............... . 40 
more and tolerate it." It is interesting, though, that On my bike. Joseph W. Gramt............ -_ 
there are no compositions in the twelve-tone or serial My wish fox your agpioase. Grace Setiny...40 


Four Forest Friends. Harrison Meserole.. .40 
Paul, the pokey porcupine 
Wallace, the waddling woodchuck 


technique on our list, and that such an unabashedly 
original demonsfration of dissonance as H. Cowell's 


piece with tone clusters almost--but not quite--made Charles, the chesty chipmunk 

our list. The time-tested, not the experimental musi- Robert, the ramblin' rabbit 

cal style is perhaps best for our purposes, and the Water lilies. Alice Richman............. - 40 

battles in notes that in the field of concert music let Andalusian Dance. Alec Rowley.......... -40 

victorious schools emerge with new means and idioms oa — oe Alec oe eeexG en ene -40 

have to be over and done with before they affect the pe ines ae ging saa eo 

realm of instructive music. Highland echo. Scott Watson............... 40 
Conservative idioms, however, can be downright 

reactionary. A contemporary composer who writes in J. FISCHER & Bro. 

the style of Bach is assuming a pose, and even though HARRISTOWN ROAD GLEN ROCK. N. J. 





his piece might be a good one, it is doomed from the 
outset to be inferior tothe realthing. Alas, the pseudo- 
Bachs, Beethovens, and Mozarts are still with us, -- 
even a few wrong notes inserted here and there do not 
make their pieces measurable with our standards. A 
Romantic or Impressionistic piece written in our time | 
is not quite so bad, for we are still close enough in ° i) 
time to these periods to feel at home there and = ac- Pi ano Works Hy 
cept the composer's retrospective attitude. But while | 


it might be possible and rather rewarding for the com- | ELIZABETH POSTON 


poser to re-create in the best nineteenth-century tra- 








dition, the more frequent procedure seems to be that Lullaby and Festa 2s. 6d | 
of writing worthy counterparts tothe worst ''salon mu- | i 
sic." At any rate, twentieth-century music written by _ Two pieces in modern idiom introducing unusual | 
composers of the twentieth century ought to be pre- rhythm. Grade V. | 

| 


ferred on any count. 


We do not really have to fall back upon second-rate i ALFRED J. SWAN 


music, for there is enoughthat is first-rate tokeep us | ; 

and our students quite busy--the listing of "bests" of- | Sonata—K.556 2s. Od. | 
ing. e a look not only at Kaba- : ; | 

oa. ce aan pio already pieennoael | A tribute to Scarlatti, inspired by a recital by || 

among the classics of teaching literature, but also at Ralph Kirkpatrick. Grade VI. 

the works of Bacon, Siegmeister, and Persichetti. These two works have been selected for special 

They also are of such a nature that they make theore- | recommendation by the Piano Teachers Informa- 


ticians and practitioners alike rejoice. : il tion Service of New York. 


To close with another pertinent maxim by Robert i 


Schumann: Novello & Co. Limited 


Time is precious! If we would learn to know only 160 Wardour Street, London, W.1 
the good things that exist, we ought to live a hundred / _ 
human lives. SS 








—$=— 
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Write Dept. Q1 for special offer! 


CHOPIN 


COMPLETE WORKS 


In the Authoritative Paderewski Edition 


Just Released! Vol. XVII SONGS (19 songs, including two pub- 


lished for first time, Polish texts. English trans- 


lations and extra voice part in insert ...... $4.00 

NEW Facsimile Edition! Regular Edition 
Ballade in Ah Major $5.00 Ballades $2.50 Nocturnes $4.00 
Ballade in F Major 5.00 Concert Allegro 3.00 Polonaises 4.00 
Barcaroiie 5.00 Concertos 6.00 Preludes 2.50 
Krakowiak—Grand Ron- Etudes 4.00 Rondos 4.50 
deau de Concert 7.00 Fantasia, etc. 2.00 Scherzos 4.00 
Scherzo in Bh Minor 12.00 Impromptus 2.50 Sonatas 4.00 
Scherzo in E Major 10.00 Mazurkas Waltzes 4.00 
Sonata in B Minor 5.00 (hard cover) 5.00 Minor Works 4.00 


Sole selling agents in the U.S. A. and Canada 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORP. 


136 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 























PIANO MUSIC 


Co 


BARTOK 


COPLAND 
FINLAYSON 


RIEGGER 


BARLOW 
DESMARET 
PURCELL 
RACHMANINOFF 


RAMEAU 
RICHARDSON 


BACH / SCOTT 
BENJAMIN 
COUPERIN 

TRIMBLE 


ntained in the NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
(1959-60-61-62) Junior Festivals Bulletin 

PIANO SOLOS Grade Price 

Bear Dance (separate) nae (DI. 1 40 
“Ten Easy Pieces” containing above 75 
Roumanian Dance No. 6 (separate) V. Diff. 1 -60 
“Roumanian Folk Dances” containing above 1.00 
Cat and the Mouse Adv. 2 + 1.00 
Little March . Elem. 1 .40 
Little White Burro Elem. 2. j 40 
Toccato ; . Adv. 1 Pe 

DUETS (one piano, four hands) 
Sad Little Spinner Elem. 2 .60 
Rigaudon from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle Elem. 3 1:25 
Menuet from “Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle Pri. 2 i.2o 
Barcarolle V. Diff. .90 
Slava ; V. Diff. i .90 
Theme Russe Diff. i 75 
Valse : Diff. ,50 
Menuet from “‘Ancient Dances”, Vol. 1—Dorolle. Elem. 2 1.25 
Improvisation on a Nursery Tune . Diff. -60 
DUOS (two pianos, four hands) 

Gigue from “Three Pieces” V. Diff. 2.50 
Jamaicalypso ; : « Dirt. t 1.00 
Fanfare (arr. Schwartz) Diff. 1.00 
Humours of Carrick Diff. 1.25 


Indicates grading taken from ‘Suggested Choice Numbers’’. All others are from ‘*Requircd List’. 
Indicates prices includes only one copy. 


BOOSEY and HAWKES, Inc. 


P. O. Box 418, LYNBROOK, L. I., N. Y. 






























































A He SOLOS 
Ten tunes for 10 fingers. George Anson... .85 
AUGENER RETURNS Listen to the woodpecker. Michael Brodsky .40 
Follow the leader. Judith Dvorkin........ .35 
Puriant... Judith DVOVEI .....<. 0 cack ec eeiss .40 
Tarantella. Judith Dvorkin.............. .40 
The bear and the beehives. Robert Graham .35 


Augener Ltd. are also 





publishers of a large cata- ExGes.. SUGMGN PORN oiec accede cic cede. . 40 
i f : Mister musical clock. Burrill Phillips..... .40 
log of piano teaching pieces. Seashore game. Burrill Phillips........... 40 
a , Little song. Burrill Phillips............. .40 
The Augener Edition is Dancing grasshoppers. William Scher...... .40 
once more readily available Fire engines. William Scher............... 40 
in America. This century- Sandman's serenade. William Scher....... . 40 
old library of classics is as Bird chatter. Everett Stevens ........... .40 
extensive as any. 2 Be asa 
—— DUETS 
Alice Procter 
Write for our new MMR i ioiiecs cee tacvactuccdausent 40 
SELECT CATALOG Song Me MAMNOOIN 6 5c co cccokacsecedeeeud . 40 
ORIN ois So vice davicsdcwededewaas .50 
OF AUGENER LTD. My op erarccree c errr rr ire . 50 
Everett Stevens. Sugarloaf mountain...... . 50 


Michael Kassler. Prelude, waltz and march . 50 


GALAXY ELKAN-VOGEL CO., INC. 


MUSIC CORPORATION | 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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MOZART 


SONATAS AND FANTASIES 


for the Piano 


NATHAN BRODER, Editor 


ATHAN BRODER’S EDITION of the Mozart Sonatas AND Fantasies for Piano has been hailed 

by critics and pianists as the most authoritative edition now available. 

Since the first edition was published, Mr. Broder has been able to procure photostats of the 
autograph of the Sonata in D (K311). On the basis of these, a number of corrections have been 
made in that work in the new revised edition. Some engraver’s errors that turned up in the first 
edition have also been corrected. Price $5.00. sic PUBLISH, 
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Revised Edition 


“You’ve done a beautiful job—full of erudition and real feeling.” — LEONARD BERNSTEIN 
“T have nearly all European and American editions, but nothing can be compared to it.” 


. 4 P ERNO BALOGH 
See your music dealer or write: 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


A se ae 


SINCE 1883 























THE STEINWAY 


PROFESSIONAL 


— all that the name implies 


THE STEINWAY PROFESSIONAL PIANO is designed especially to 
suit the requirements of Studios, Music Schools and other branches of the 
musical profession. Styled essentially for utility and stamina, this attractive 
vertical is nonetheless endowed with the superlative tone quality and in-built 
craftsmanship that have been synonymous with the name Steinway for more 
than a century. 


Like all Steinway pianos, grand and vertical alike, the Professional is 
equipped with the Diaphragmatic Soundboard and the Accelerated Action, 
exclusive features that contribute so much to rich, resonant tone and ease of 
playing. 46% inches high and available in Mahogany or Ebonized. 


Please write Dept. P for literature. 


STEINWAY & SUNS so. w.srm sree new vonk 19 





























